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WHY ATTENDANTS WHEN WE HAVE NURSES? 

DEAR EDITOR: Let us think a moment on the question of the quality of 
service given by the graduate nurse of today, the "modern" nurse, which 
is the underlying cause of the complaint regarding high rates. Is the modern 
nurse worth what she asks? Miss Noyes throughout her article seems to feel 
that the medical profession alone is responsible for the censure of the modern 
nurse, and that the physicians are the ones who demand and prefer the attendant; 
whereas they are but voicing the sentiments of the general public when an article 
such as Dr. Mayo's appears. Why blame the doctor for using attendants, when 
his patients are unable or unwilling to pay a graduate nurse, or when the nurse 
refuses the service? Miss Noyes suggests the hospital ward as a solution for 
those who cannot pay the present rates. Our hospitals are overcrowded most of 
the time; there are not enough hospitals in existence to carry out such a plan. 
What about individual preference? I fear Miss Noyes credits the nurse engaged 
in private duty nursing of today with the same high purpose and the same 
splendid qualities which she possesses herself. I fear she does not harbor the 
thought that the nurse is falling rapidly in the estimation of the public, and with 
the medical profession so generally. While the pupil nurse is in the school she 
has leaders such as Miss Noyes, who hold before her eyes the highest possible 
standards anyone could desire. When she is released from the school the sterner 
influences of discipline and splendid example are removed and it would seem, 
particularly of late, that here is where the unworthy leaders replace the former 
ones, with a propaganda of discontent and sentiments worthy of any "autocratic 
closed shop." The American Journal of Nursing for November (in the editorial) 
surprisingly says, "Why expect the nurse to escape when she sees an orgy of 
spending going on all around her?" But we do not expect her to escape! One 
all too frequently hears that the present day graduate nurse is far more interested 
in her dress and affairs of the heart than she is in her cases. Undoubtedly the 
pupil nurse has been overworked in the past, but here the small hospital should 
not receive all censure imposed. Large hospitals were equally at fault, if not 
more so. The question whether the hospital exists for the benefit of the training 
school, or the school for the benefit of the hospital, has never been answered. 
However, at the present time many hospital superintendents feel that nursing 
leaders and educators are over-reaching themselves. A superintendent of nurses 
of a large hospital told me recently about the attitude of many graduate nurses 
toward the cases assigned them. It is not unusual for nurses to refuse night 
cases, maternity, and contagious cases, to leave hard cases, and to desire to be 
employed in homes of the wealthy only. Wherein is the "service to humanity?" 
We hear many complaints that when called on a serious case, the nurse imme- 
diately demands a "second nurse." On my own registry, the bulk of those regis- 
tered refuse cases in the home, — want hospital only. Miss Noyes says that the 
graduate nurse has been underpaid in the past. This must be the remote past, 
for to my best recollection and knowledge the private duty nurse has always 
received a substantial amount in consideration of the scale of prices then pre- 
vailing. At the present time, as the thing seems to be working out, I do not see 
how the graduate nurse of today manages to get along on what she earns, for, 
of necessity on account of the patient's pocketbook, her cases are far shorter, 
her waits longer between, than prevailed heretofore. Then she has her prefer- 
ences for cases to consider, and the scale of living she desires to maintain. No 
wonder she demands five or six dollars a day, she needs it! "Fur coats and 
furbelows come high! Miss Noyes' condemnation of the attendant is true in 
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some respects, but the question of the kind of service the modern graduate gives 
is not touched upon. There are thousands of homes where a graduate nurse 
would be preferred to an attendant, and could be paid for even at the present 
rates, but knowing that she does not care to assist with housekeeping routine in 
any way, that she does not really expect to do any cooking for her patient, and 
that she is often a disturbing element where a maid is employed, the family 
finds it necessary to employ someone who will give them the kind of service they 
expect, who can give intelligent care to the sick under the doctor's direction, and 
who will not become a burden, rather than an aid. There is all too often an 
intense feeling of dread when a nurse enters the average home, which is deplorable. 
The nursing field has changed rapidly during the past ten years or less. This 
development is a splendid and wonderful thing for the nurses who are growing 
with it; the great army of Public Health Workers which has grown up in response 
to the awakening of the public to its value is astonishing. Miss Noyes says that 
"the so-called shortage of nurses is because the demand for them is. greater than 
in former years." True, but who is making the demand? It would be difficult 
to compile statistics to prove this point, yet I do not believe, as Miss Noyes seems 
to, that the increased demand comes from employers of private duty nurses. The 
great army of public health nurses is every day absorbing more and more of 
our graduates. This we can see plainly through the files of our Alumnae Associa- 
tion, where we note the large and ever increasing number of our graduates who 
are engaged in public health work. A well-known Boston physician, who is a 
member of the Board of Health for the city, said recently, "What is the matter 
with your private duty nurses? The institutional and public health nurse seems 
to be the highest type developed." Comparisons of public health workers' 
salaries with private duty nurses' proves easily enough which class is out to 
give service to humanity and which desires first the money, then the service! 
Miss Noyes suggests the hourly nurse for those who cannot pay the present rates, 
or go to a hospital. Not the hourly nurse, Miss Noyes, but the visiting nurse is 
already invading this field in amazingly large numbers, and so popular is she 
becoming that a system of hourly nursing will be too late now. Any district 
nursing registry of calls would show plainly that she is now called into the 
homes of the rich, the middle class, to well informed and intelligent persons, as 
well as to the homes of the poor and the ignorant. The community nurse is 
rapidly becoming indispensable. She has proved her value. We see her now 
in all the enterprising country towns and communities, in all cities. With her 
help and advice, the family may now care for its sick members, and prefer to, for 
obvious reasons. A study of the number of calls made for household nurses or 
attendants to the Boston Household Nurses' Association proves how these attend- 
ants must be advertising themselves by the work they are doing, and nurses 
should heed the warning these figures give. The attendant is already here. She 
is not a vague threat made by the doctors or public. Truly, the attendant, poorly 
trained, certainly constitutes a menace to the public health. The graduate pri- 
vate duty nurse is decidedly out of favor. It is well that the nursing leaders face 
this fact and set for themselves the task of adjusting the matter. A reaction 
against the present state of affairs is already creeping into the nursing body 
itself where any real reform must begin. Already we hear such a report as 
that read at our Alumnae Association November 7, 1921, the report being made 
by one of our members who attended the Massachusetts State Nurses' Association 
meeting which was held in Holyoke a few weeks ago. The report read in part: 
"A special session for private duty nurses was conducted by Miss Minnie Hollings- 
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worth, a private duty nurse of Somerville, Mass." Miss Hollingsworth is quoted 
as saying: "There is too much talk of prices and hours. The nursing profession 
is being likened to a labor union on this account. There is also too much picking 
and choosing of cases." She deplored the spirit of commercialism that seems 
to hover over some nurses, and begged us to remember in these days of high 
prices a nurse can only be obtained sometimes by great sacrifices on the part of 
the family. She urged us to remember that, after all, our patients are our chief 
concern, that it behooved us to be forgetful of self, cheerful and thoughtful. I 
offer my apologies to the private duty nurse who is not, in truth, in sympathy with 
this present day development. Her name is legion. There are plenty of splendid 
women engaged in private duty today who would be worth twice what they are 
receiving in any home, women of high purpose and ideals, efficient, intelligent 
nurses of whom any school might well be proud. Let us resolve to give the 
service where it is needed, and the price will be secondary. 

Massachusetts. E. L. M. 

LEAGUE REPORTS DESIRED 

DEAR EDITOR: The Department of Nursing Education in the College for 
Women, Western Reserve University, is anxious to secure a complete set 
of the Annual Reports of the National League of Nursing Education. As the 
National League does not have extra copies for sale, we are hopeful that among 
the members of the Association there may be someone who is willing either to 
sell or donate her copies. It has been suggested that possibly the copies belong- 
ing to some of the members who have passed on might be placed in the library 
as a memorial. Carolyn E. Gray, head of the department, will be glad to hear 
from anyone who may have copies to contribute. Address Department of Nursing 
Education, College for Women, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JOURNALS ON HAND 

The following persons have Journals on hand: 

Anna M. Speers, 155 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. September, 1919; 
September and October, 1920 ; all numbers of 1921. Will sell at half price. 

Ella M. Miller, 2522 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. A complete file 
of the Journal from April, 1918, to date. Will give these copies to any school, 
library, or alumnae association offering to pay transportation. 

Alfilda Papimpa, Wadena, Minn. December, 1919; the complete volume, 
1921. Will send to anyone who will pay the postage. 

(A number of "Letters to the Editor" are being held to await their turn for 
publication.) 



A NEEDED IMPROVEMENT 

"If this here Burbank is as clever as folks claim he is," drawled Uncle Ike, 
"why didn't he cross insomnia with sleepin' sickness." — American Legion Weekly. 

BUDGETS 
"What is a budget?" 

"Well, it is a method of worrying before you spent instead of afterward." — 
Boston Traveller. 



